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FLOWERS OF ALL HUE, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.—Milton. 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER FIRST.—THE BAPTISM. 


One bleak wintry morning the inhabitants of a 
village on the banks of the Hudson were gatber- 
ing at their church, which stood on the sloping 
side ofa hill. The mountain summits around 
were crowned with snow, icicles hung glittering 
from the trees, and the river lay bound in fetters ; 
but this did not prevent the ‘assembling them 
selves together” of the people. Sleigh bells 
jingled merrily up the slippery ascent, boys were 
seen stamping the recent snow from their feet 
as they entered the porch, while the careful stu- 
dents of comfort deposited footstoves in their 
pews, with the quick salutation of a wintry day 
to their neighbors, as they pulled to the doors 
with an extra effort. 

The venerable preacher who, careless of the 
frost of the season, entered with the rest, was 
one of the last of the good old race, now gather- 
ed to their reward, who had wrestled body and 
soul for his country’s freedom. His first prayer 
was concluded, and descending from the pulpit, 
his gray locks falling gently forward, with a 
tremulous voice he said,— 

“Let the child be presented for baptism.” 

There was silence in the audience, except 
where the younger members,climbing eagerly on 
their seats on tiptoe, broke the hush with their 
unsteady movements, and in the pew ofthe can- 
didate for baptism. The warm garments that 
maternal care had wrapped around the sleeping 
babe were laid aside, and the mother, taking the 
child, whose long white robe almost swept the 
floor, in her arms, followed with a light tread the 
more manly footsteps of her husband through the 
aisle, and stood with him before the Pastor. Re. 
moving his spectacles, and passing his handker. 
chief over his still serene forehead, he bent for- 
ward and thus addressed them:— 

“It is fitting that we should dedicate to Gud 
the gifts which we receive from him. It is pro- 
per that we should invoke the blessing of heaven 
on the little beings who are just commencing the 
uncertain career of life. It is right that we 
should obey an express command of our Master 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Let us not perform 
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this solemn rite with rashness or indifference. 
Let us be reminded of our own baptismal vows 
and Christian obligations. Let us give this child 
to God with a fixed determination to abide by his 
gracious will respecting it, and with earnest and 
hearty prayers for its usefulness and happiness. 
Frail and feeble, yet precious little being! I wel- 
come thee into the world, and into the external, 
visible church of Christ. 1 ask of God to bless 
thee. Iask of thy parents to watch over thy 
dawning character, to cherish every good and to 
crush every bad tendency which thy unfolding 
heart may exhibit. I ask them to train thee up 
for virtue, for happiness and religion. Long 
mayst thou live a blessing to society and to the 
church. Mayst thou extract every pang from 
thy parents’ bosoms, but never mayst thou plant 
one there, and when at length thou art called 
away from this chequered state, mayst thou be 
received into the bosom of thy Father and thy 
God.” 

The babe still slept, its mottled hands folded 
on a breast more tranquil than a waveless sea. 
Softly the mother laid it in its father’s arms, 
gently the minister touched its soft forehead with 
the emblematic element, and pronounced ina 
clear voice the name of Ruth. 

A tender and sweet solemnity dwelt on every 
parent’s heart as the young mother, after the 
close of the ceremony, retraced her steps through 
the aisie, while the children of the church softly 
struggled to gain a glance of the little being, who 
was now dedicated to God—was one of them. 

There were four Ruths in the family of Mr. 
Raymond, the father of the babe; one a great 
grandmother, hanging in the hall, faded and 
sviled, with a dreary looking gash onthe nose 
from the rudeness of soldiery in the revolution. 
ary war; near her was her daughter, witha 
starched white kerchief lying in folds over a 
rich damask dress, and the hair drawn tightly 
back from a fine open forehead ; then there was 
the picture of the present Mrs. Raymond, a deli- 
cate looking girl smelling a rosebud; and lastly 
Ruth, the babe, a living picture, fresh from the 
masterly hand of creation, the heroine of my tale. 

There is something almost melancholy in a 
prospective glance at the life of an infant. What 
an ocean is to heave from that little riil which is 
now gliding merrily among the green turf of life! 
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CHAPTER BECOND. 

A tranquil] morning. Ruth Raymond a school 
girl. Ruth’s confession. Skipping rope.— 
Ruth’s present. Childhood among flowers.— 
Ruth’s love appears in a name. Effects of 
ridicule. Willie White’s gallantry. His phi- 
losophy. Ruth’s first dream dissolved. 


There is something very delicious in the hush 
of a house alter the departure of active children 
to their morning school. The darkened apart- 
ments, and the relaxed step of hitherto bustling 
servants as they deposit brooms and brushes in 
retired closets for the ensuing twenty-four hours, 
announce the housewife’s and mother’s holiday. 
With her children’s parting kiss fresh upon her 
lips, and the echo of their last laugh lingering 
on her ear, she turns to her needle, while the 
thousand memories and hopes that make her 
being spring up in that mind-leisure ; now her 
voice breaks out into song, and now a prayer 
nestles at her heart, soothing the thrilling fear 
that will rise in the midst of a parent’s most airy 
visions. 

The morning hours glided thus away, as Mrs. 
Raymond sat in her shaded parlor. It was fresh 
and laughing June, the earth was green asa 
Dryad’s bower, and white clouds rolled in fan. 
tastic beauty over the mountains. The breath of 
roses was borne on the breeze, and a few song- 
sters hovered about the elms, whose branches 
drooped in graceful arches over the portico. 

The clock struck twelve, and soon the quick 
footsteps of Ruth Raymond were heard. Her 
cape-bonnet was tossed aside, with spelling book 
and grammar, that ‘Slough of despond” to little 
people, and her pretty lips were pressed on her 
mother’s. 

“Who was that little boy T saw across the 
street as you came in, Ruth?” said her mother. 

Ruth stopped skipping a rope she had seized 
on entering, and said, “Willie White, mamma, 
he comes home my way. I'll tell you something 
if you will not tell*any body.” 

The promise was given, and Ruth whispered 
in her mother’s ear. 

“J cannot hear a syllable, child,” said her 
mother, ‘‘speak louder.” 

“But Tam afraid you will tell, mamma,” said 
Ruth, with a very conscious look, smoothing 
down her apron. . 

“Certainly I will not,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“you may trust your own mother.” 

Ruth looked round to ascertain if they were 
quite alone, and pressed her mouth so close to 
her mother’s ear that the words were lost again. 

Ruth made another effort. ‘Mind, mamma, 
you are not to tell any body. Willie White is my 
sweetheart.” 





“Who is Willie White?” said her nfother, 
smiling. 

“Ido not know, mamma,” answered Ruth, 
“but he has pretty curling hair, and a new hat, 
and comes my way from his school.” 

“How often have you seen Willie White?» 
said Mrs. Raymond. 

“A good many times, mamma,”answered Ruth, 
beginning to skip her rope. 

‘You mnst not speak to strange boys,” said 
Mrs. Raymond, ‘it is not proper.” 

“I never speak to Willie White, mamma,” said 
Ruth, with a pretty air ofdignity. ‘He goes his 
side of the street, and 1 come mine __ He said, 
my name is Willie White, and I said my name 
is Ruth Raymond. Just think, mamma, I have 
kept up the rope twenty times !” 

Mrs. Raymond gazed admiringly on the child. 
Her round white arms thrown in unconsciously 
graceful attitudes, her small feet glancing here 
and there, her hair springing up and down, all 
betrayed the mere beauty of childhood, but as 
her mother caught a ray from her eyes, their 
mysterious beauty told of woman. 

Some weeks passed away, and Ruth rushed in 
from school with sparkling eyes, exclaiming,— 

“Willie White has given me this pretty pink, 
mamma! How sweetitsmells. Will you have 
it?” 

“Thank you, my darling,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“but you forget that I told you not to speak to 
strange boys.” 

“‘We did not speak, mamma,” said Ruth earn. 
estly. ‘Willie just came half way across the 
street and held out the pink, and I went half way 
and took it. Willie has a nice new jacket on, 
and I have anew frock. Is not that funny? Will 
you go and see my ant hills, mamma, and give 
me some sugar for the ants?” 

Mrs. Raymond laid aside her book, and Ruth 
taking her mother’s hand, led her to the garden. 
Children are beautiful objects among flowers.— 
There is something in their slight forms, their 
elastic tread, their lovely glow, that assimilates 
them to these delightful creations; we feel that 
they are heaven’s blossoms. ‘To her mother’s 
eye nothing was fairer amid the bloom, than 
Ruth. She would almost have yielded to classic 
lore, and fancied the place peopled with airy 
beings peeping from tree and shrub to gaze npon 
the girl, had not a riper religion, a purer philo- 
sophy turned her thoughts to a higher power. 

‘Here are my pets, working away,” said Ruth, 
as she stopped and drew her mother’s attention 
to two ant hills, side by side. ‘*‘Now, mamma, 
you will see how the little people will carry their 
load up hill.” Then crumbling the sugar, she 
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sprinkled it aruund, and as the ants began to re- 





ot his dour, Ruth’s gate opened, and the little 











move their spoil, she clap her hands and’ girl appeared. Willie coughed slightly. Ruth 
y shouted aloud. seemed very busy arranging her books. Willie 
q “Mamina,” said she, speaking in a lower tone, | held up the cherries with a smile; Ruth saw as 
“do you know what I call my ant hills? This | though she saw not. 
’ one I call Ruth, and that biggest one, I call Wil-] ‘Ruth, Ruth Raymond,” said Willie, getting 
lie White.” courage, ‘will you have these cherries?” Ruth 
1, One day Ruth came home from school with- | raised her eyes kindly and hesitated, but in his 
out her airy step, and joyous voice, and her |zeal to reach her, Willie’s cap fell off, and dis- 
id mother saw traces of tears on her face. played his thick clustering ringlets, hanging 
“What is the matter, my love?” said Mrs. Ray- | bright in thesunbeams. A painter would have 
id mond, sacrificed a fortune for such a picture as Willie 
is “I hate William White,” said Ruth, and her | presented, when, with his frank glowing face 
d, bright lips pouted in a crimson glow. chastened by modesty, he held out the fruit. But 
ne “Ruth, my child, what language !” exclaimed | that which would have given Michael Angelo a 
ve her mother. ‘You must not hate any one.” subject for a seraph, brought to !ittle Ruth only 
“But I will hate William White,” said Ruth, | the appalling image of a lapdog, and with a half 
ld. with a flushed brow and quivering lip. ‘Sally | {rightened look, she hastened on, disregarding 
sly Swan says his curls look like a lap dog, and—|him. 
are and” (Mrs. Raymond could scarcely make out Willie was surprised, but followed his young 
all the rest of the sentence for her sobhing) ‘she | neighbor until he saw that her step was clearly 
as says J have a lap dog for my sweetheart.” an avoiding one. 
elr Willie White, emboldened by the acceptance “If. Miss Ruth does not like cherries, I do,” 
of his pink, soon after selected the ripest bunch j said he, and he philosophically ate them. 
| in of cherries on his plate at breakfast and laid them Thus the first pleasant dream of young love 
—_ aside. was broken, and ever after that when Ruth knew 
nk, “Who are those fine cherries for, Willie?” said | that Willie was opposite, she looked straight 
ave his father. forward, and the name of Willie White’s ant hill 
Willie blushed up to the eyebrows, and said, | was changed to Mr. Perkins, a most vague and 
nd, “T don’t know, sir.” It was his first untruth, the | heartless baptism. C. G. 
6 10 tempter begins early. Just as Willie came out (To be continued.) 
rn FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
the A BALLAD OF THE OLD DOMINION. 
nd ’T was eve ’mid Virginia’s mountain land, 
bee And the sultry fields by fresh gales were fann’d, 
tes Yet the youthful chieftain check’d not his speed, 
; But spurr’d the flanks of his gallant steed ; 
ruth ‘ Though his father’s friend from his mansion sped 
len. To urge his stay, “I must haste,” he said, 4 
—— “For duty’s call is to me more dear, 
heir Kind sir! than the best and the richest cheer.” 
ates 
that ‘Nay, tarry awhile,” said his eager host, 
er’s “We'll drink but to Freedom one heart-felt toast; 
than And ere the soft moonlight spreads silver sheen 
ssic O’er yonder meadow, just now so green, 
ally With God’s high blessing, I’ll set thee free, 
- To go wherever thy will may be; 
hilo For it wounds me sore, that a comrade’s son 
wn Should pass, like a common stranger, on.” 
. ’ 
tion His friend grew warm, and his suit was won 
ame, From the grateful soul of young Washington; 
ai And with heavy charge to his servant true, 


To have ready his horse in one hour anew, 
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He enter’d straight to the banquet hall, 

Where the guests prest fast at the loud bell’s call 
And there in his belted sword stood he, 

*Mid Columbia’s flower of chivalry. 


Oh! good was the haunch, and the wine was old, 

That sparkled clear through each crystal mould ; 

But the deer might have roam’d through the woods at will, 
And the grape’s pure juice fill’d the huge casks still ; 


For close at his side sat a lady fair, 
And one bright gleam of her dark-brown hair 
Was more to him, as his heart confest, 


Than viands the richest, and wine the best. 


The night went on, and the master stay’d, 
Though his ready courser loudly neigh’d ; 
And his faithful squire in wonder lost, 
Like weary sentinel held his post, 

Till a summons came that to-morrow’s sun 


Should finish the journey to-day begun, 
Though it did not add that a lady high, 
Was the magnet-star that bound heart and eye. 


But why need I speak of my tale, the rest? 
That lady’s cheek told the secret best ; 

As they stood apart the next morning clear, 
And he whisper’d low in her willing ear, 
She breath’d no word, or for gvod or ill, 

But prest the hand that detain’d hers still, 
And ere a few seasons, a bride was won, 
To gladden the home of young Washington. 


Charleston, S. C. 


M.E. L. 
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REMARKS 
. ; ON THE 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 55. 
(INCLUDING SOME ANIMADVERSIONS ON THE WRI- 
TINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE.) 

Art. 1.—Caricatures. The Westminster Re- 
view is remarkable for subjecting everything to 
the scrutiny of philosophy. In this article we 
have the philosophy of caricatures! They are 
made the subject of a profound and powerful 
analysis. What caricature 1s—whether its es. 
sence consists in distortion, exaggeration, ludi- 
crousness, Satire,—are questions keenly discus- 
sed. But we do not consider the writer’s theory 
on the subject complete, or even quite consistent. 
He contends that amusement is its only object; 
that there is nothing properly in its nature of a 
judicial character ; that it is not the business of 
the caricaturist to expose or punish moral delin- 





quency. Yet still he allows that satire and dis. 
paragement belong to caricature. And it seems 
to us that in all cases the caricaturist undertakes 
to expose some folly, or weakness, or wicked. 
ness, Or some party or opinion which he con. 
demns. Any caricature which should underiake 
to satirize what is simply venerable, or virtuous, 
or merely to expose physical defects, unconnect- 
ed with some real or supposed moral imperfec- 
tion, would immediately disgust and offend—it 
would cease to amuse, and therefore be no longer 
legitimate caricature. 

Our speculative reviewer even enters a little 
way into the philosophy of slang expressions, 
and promises to pursue it farther an another oc- 
casion ! 

From some intimations scattered throughout 
the article, we should imagine the writer one, 
whose own person, or opinions, or friends, have 
heen caricatured. He takes the matter in very 
good humour, and even extracts some crumbs of 
comfort from what is generally considered rather 
a vexatious annoyance. 
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The article is diversified and illustrated in a 
most entertaining manner by a great abundance 
ofcurious examples and anecdotes, so that the 
philosophy is not dry, nor the metaphysics at all 
musty. 

Art. 2.— Walter Scott. One of the fantastic, 
affected articles of Thomas Carlyle. Paradoxi- 
cal withal—for he undertakes to assert that Wal- 
ter Scott was not agreatman. The writer, who 
created anew the literature of his age—who ele- 
vated the mental habits of the whole world of 
ordinary readers above the artificial and puling 
taste of his time—is said to have been only a 
writer for amusement! We should be glad to 
know what title Homer and Ariosto have to being 
considered great, which may not fairly be claimed 
for Scott. Must the deliberate decision of the 
first minds of the age, and in different quarters 
of the world, be reversed, that Scott was the 
Shakspeare of moderntimes? Mr. Carlyle hints 
at Shakspeare’s greatness, but he venwures not 
to institute 9 formal contrast between him and 
Scott. 

This writer seems to have been spoiled by his 


‘injudicious admirers. He is fast getting into the 


habit in his criticisms of throwing out rash and 
unexpected assertions, as if for the sole purpose 
of exciting astonishment, and without conde- 
scending to fortify them by a single argument. 
Thus he tells us that there was nothing spiritual 
in Scott! that a love of picturesque, beantiful, 
vigorous, and graceful things is the highest quali. 
ty to be discerned in him! that his powers tran- 
scended but a little way the region of common. 
place! and all this is hazarded about a writer, 
who gave to the world the glorious creations of 
Jeanie Deans, Rebecca, the Saladin, and Meg 
Merrilies. 

Mr. Carlyle’s test of greatness is, that a man 
should be driven by his thoughts into rocky soli- 
tudes, to wrestle there with the mystery of exis- 
tence, and discover it or perish! Now we regard 
itas one decided mark of Scott’s true superiori- 
ty, that he instinctively saw the vanity and im. 
potence of such kinds of abstract, mystical, and 
agonistic greatness—such “‘gazing upon nothing 
and looking forlorn,” and confined himself to 
what was practicable, that is to say, the business 
of enlightening, consoling, and elevating the mass 
ofmankird. The truthis, we suspect, Scott’s 
greatness was of too calm and “unconscious” a 
kind for Mr. Carlyle’s perception * 








*Mr. Carlyle in all his writings lays down “uncon- 
sciousness’ as a test of greatness, and carries the 
doctrine almost toan absurd extreme. It would seem 
strange that a great man should not know of what he 
'§ capable, nor oe able to appreciate his own produc- 





Again, he says that Scott had nothing of the 
martyr in him. Now can we doubt, that ifoc- 
casion had demanded, Scott’s sentiment of loyal. 
ty would have driven him to any extent of self. 
sacrifice? In fact, was it not a feeling of exqui- 
site honour which impelled him in his old age 
to wear out and overwork his great powers ?— 
Scott no martyr? He died a martyr. 

Mr. Carlyle says that a great man must be 
possessed with an idea. He instances Napoleon’s 
starting with the idea that Democracy was the 
great cause ofthe human race; and denies that 
Scott was possessed with any such overmastering 
idea. But Scott’s idea was, that Loyalty, Order, 
and gentle, gradual Developement, constituted 
the great Cause ofthe human race. That cause 
he labored in various ways to support, risking 
even his popularity when he thought he could 
promote it. This was the “fire” which purned 
in the inner man of Scott, but of which Carlyle 
is so blind as not to discern a single vestige.— 
This was the thing he had faith in, though Mr. 
Carlyle is so prejudiced as to consider it a faith 
in the rudest sort of power. 

Mr. Carlyle, like all writers for effect, is be- 
trayed into frequent inconsistencies. Thus, in 
one page, he extols the power of belief in cleva- 
ting man; in the next, he sneers at the tight. 
lacing of creeds, which he says is always very 
questionable, and opposed toa healthy state of 
mind. Did he not remember too that Knox, 
whom he applauds so highly, wrought his amaz- 
ing prodigies by the energy of a tight-laced 
creed ? 

Again, he puzzles us by asserting that Scott 
had a just feeling towards all men and all things, 
when he had before pronounced against him a 
woe for being too much at his ease in this Babel- 
world of ours. Sometimes greatness, with Car- 
lyle, is calm and unconscious, and then again, it 
is suffering and miserable and spasmodic. 

We cheerfully allow to Mr. Carlyle the pos- 
session of very considerable talent and originali- 
ty, though frequently his strange, quaint style 
only masks a mass of common-place, as in the 
present article, where he employs a couple of 
pages to prove the old truth that rapid is gene. 
rally inferiour to deliberate writing. But if he 





tions. Mr. Carlyle’s unconscious great man always 
appeared to us a sort of burly animal—a being of blind 
instinet—half angel and half idiot—not resembling 
an intelligent creator, but a kind of inferiour plastic 
nature. Great men must surely be conscious oftheir 
powers, though they do not indeed dwell upon, and 
dandle and display them for admiration, and there- 
fure they may appear to the world unconscious of 
them. 
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were tried by some of his own standards of great. 
ness, he must be placed rather low in the scale 
ofestimation. For first, he certainly has not his 
favorite and much lauded quality of unconscious. 
ness. Most of the good things which occur to 
him he fondles over, and repeats in every variety 
of way even to nauseousness. Witness this same 
theory of his about unconsciousness. Witness 
nis incessant talk respecting formulas in a late 
review of Mirabeau. Witness his repeated al-. 
lusions in the article before us to the Hindoo’s 
fire, and Giotto’s Round O. ‘Truly, Mr. Carlyle 
is too conscious of his happy hits ever to bea 
great man, it his theory of greatness be correct. 
The very fact that he has left what may be called 
his mother-style, and renounced the plain and 
natural way of writing, for one that is so daz. 
zling and so odd, proves that he thinks too much 
of mere manner. Areally unconscious writer is 
contented with the ordinary use of his native 
language.* 

In the next place, if, as Mr. C. asserts, a great 
man is one, who is mastered by some grand idea, 
some absorbing object of pursuit, may we not 
ask, what is the great idea which has taken pos. 
session of Mr. Carlyle’s mind? He offers us no 
article of belief—no dominant key or principle of 
life. Hehasno favorite scheme, no darling pro- 
ject, to execute and promote. He has not set 
himself to the building of anything. If he isa 
Christian, he has no carnest, downright, direct 
Christianity. If, as we suspect, he thinks he is 
aiming at something higher and better than 
Christianity, he comes not out boldly with that 
either ; but contents himself with sideway flings 





*The following is a short specimen of Mr. Carlyle’s 
favorite manner. After quoting, from some writer, a 
boast of having translated Schiller's Don Carlos in 
the short space of ten weeks, he exclaims—“O hith- 
erto unknown individua!, what is it to me what time 
it was the work of, whether five days or five decades 
of years? The only question is, How hast thou done 
it ?—So, however, it stands; the genius of Extempore 
irresistibly lording it, advancing on us like ocean- 
tides, like Noah’s deluges—of ditch-water! The 
prospect seems one of the lamentablest. To have all 
Literature swum away from us in watery Extempore, 
and aspiritual time of Noah supervene? That surely 
is an awful reflection, worthy of dyspeptic Matthew 
Bramble ina London fog! Be of vomfort, O splene- 
tic Matthew; it is not Literature they are swimming 
away ; itis only Book-publishing and Book-selling. 
Was there not a Literature before Printing or Faust 
of Mentz, and yet men wrote extempore? Nay, be- 
fore Writing or Cadmus of Thebes, and yet men spoke 
extempore? Literature is the Thought of thinking 
Souls; this, by the blessing .of God, can in no gene- 
ration be swum away, but remains with us to the 
end.” 
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at all shades of believers. He spares neither the 
Socinian for engraving the word virtue on his 
watch-seal, nor the Calvinist for binding himself 
by atight-laced creed. Heis forever mysterious. 
ly hinting at some undeveloped truths, giving us 
to understand that he is in possession of them, 
but never condescending to unfold them. He 
pretends to an acquaintance with the problem 
of existerce—but when or where did he ever 
approximate to a solution of it? Can any one 
of Mr. Carlyle’s admirers point out a speci. 
fic purpose in his numerous writings, or any 
great cause he is promoting, which could distin. 
guish him trom a hundred other authors of good 
general intentions? We presume not. 

Again, Carlyle, when speaking in praise of 
Scott, observes, ‘no affectation, fantasticality, 
or distortion, dwelt inhim; no shadow of cant.” 
We would beseech him to reflect seriously on his 
own compositions, and consider whether they do 
not too much abound with every one of these 
defects. 

We have felt ourselves constrained to render 
our testimony on these points, since there is so 
considerable a circle of respectable readers. who, 
we fear, are unduly captivated by the mere out. 
ward attractions of Mr. C’s style. He is the 
queer novelty of the day. For his varied and 
real excellencies, he has no more sincere ad. 
mirers than ourselves. His History of the 
French Revolution, especially, is a wonderful 
and beautiful poem. But long before he dies, 
we are confident he will be among the first to 
lament the perversion ofhis powers. Nevercan 
his writings be universally popular, and that sim. 
ply on account of the quaintness of the dress in 
which he clothes his ideas. An occasional spice 
of his peculiar point and eccentricity might have 
proved an exquisite and unrivalled charm. But 
when he found it admired, he should not have 
indulged the weakness of converting by system 
his whole style into point and eccentricity. For 
who wishes to make a meal of condiments 
alone? Chromatic music is at times divine, 
but who could endure an entire opera or oratorio 
of chromatics? Many a fine sentiment, many 
a profound reflection, many a surprisingly 
beautiful gleam, which he has scattered upon 
the world of thought and literature and hu- 
man existence, are destined to be buried up in 
his works, which in a few years will all be con- 
signed to the cabinets ofthe curious. The book- 
worm who may now and then examine his elabo- 
rate pages, will exclaim, ‘‘what a singular com- 
pound of greatness and littleness, of philosophy 
and foppery, of consciousness and unconscious- 
ness, was Thomas Carlyle !” 
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Art. 3.—Dr. Arnott’s Newly Invented Stove. 
The advantages of this stove are thus summed 
up :—‘‘an economy of fuel almost incredible, as 
an open fire wastes seven-eighths of the heat, 
while this stove uses very nearly the whole ; uni- 
form temperature ; the fire always alight; no 
smoke ; no dust; no danger to persons; no dan- 
gerto property ; obedience to command ; trifling 
original expense ; itis easily moved; ‘itis a good 
cooking stove, and therefore the poor man’s 
stove.’ And lastly, no sweeping boys are re- 
quired.” 

In the description of the stove given in the 
article, some important part must certainly be 
omitted. The reviewer seems also too sanguine 
and too much of a partizan. We must wait a 
little longer before sending out for one of Dr. 
Arnott’s stoves. 

Art. 4.—The Duke of Wellington. Colonel 
Napier, in this radical periodical, eulogises the 
Duke of Wellington as a consummate statesman, 
although he nearly loses himself in a labyrinth of 
hair-splitting distinctions, while attempting to re- 
concile the Duke’s Toryism with his superiour 
statesmanship. ‘'here is a striking talent and 


vivacity about the article, though it often de- | 


scends to the mere tone of the newspaper politi- 
cian, and in one place surprises with the follow. 
ing very original turn of expression :—*Let 
them mark his simple, copious, and original dic- 
tion, which is always subservient to, aud never 
overtopping, the thought. And then the com. 
prehensive vigor of the thoughts themselves! 
Bah! he is a great writer !” 

Art. 5.—Letters from Palmyra. Justice is 
here done to the ingenious, classical, vigorous, 
instructive, and beautiful work of our William 
Ware. 

Arr. 6.—Miss Martineaw’s Western Travel. 
A favorable review, of course; though, to an im. 
partial eye, the extracts from Miss M.’s book ap- 
pear most lamentably colored and distorted by 
her violent prepossessions. She sees everything, 
and she is determined to see everything, through 
twisted and spotted green spectacles. 

Art. 7.—Lord Durham and the Canadians. 
After some characteristic speculations on the 
present condition of the Radicals, the writer as. 
sumes several bold positions about Canada. He 
maintains that the conquered Canadians ought 
hot to be treated as rebels, but as a nation beaten 
in war—that their demands ought to be conceded; 
and he proposes especially that Canada be divi- 
ded into three provinces, each with its legisla. 
ture, and that they, together with the other 
British provinces in North Ar.erica, be erected 
intoa grand colonial confederation. This idea 


seems to be entertained in some quarters of high 
authority, and may possibly yet be executed. 
What a new aspect would such an event bestow 
upon American affairs ! 

The whole question is perplexing, and the wri- 
ter by no means succeeds in clearly placing the 
British government in the wrong. 


8. G. 











[From the New York Mirror.] 
THE BACCHANAL. 
BY COL. G. P. MORRIS. 


Beside a cottage door 

Sung Ella at her wheel ; 
Ruthven rode o’er the moor, 

Down at her fet to kneel : 
A spotted palfrey gay 

Came ambling at his side, 
To bear the maid away 

As his affianced bride. 


A high-born noble he 
Of stately halls secure; 
A low-born peasant she, 
Of parentage obscure. 
How soft the honied words 
He breathes into her ears ! 
The melody of birds! 
The musick of the spheres ! 


With love her bosom swells, 
Which she would fain conceal— 
Her eyes, like crystal wells," 
Its hidden depths reveal. 
While liquid diamonds drip 
From feeling’s fountain warm, 
Flutters her scarlet lip— 
A rose-leaf ina storm! 


As from an April sky 
The rain-clouds flit away, 
So, from the maiden’s eye, 
Vanish’'d the falling spray, 
Which linger’d but awhile 
Her dimpled cheek upon, 
Then melted in her smile 
Like vapour in the sun. 


The maid is all his own— 

She trusts his plighted word, 
And, lightly on the roan, 

She springs beside her lord. 
She leaves her faiher’s cot, 

She turns her from the door— 
That green and holy spot 

Which she will see no more! 


They hied to foreign lands, 
That lord and peasant-maid : 

The church ne’er bless’d their bands, 
And Ella was betrayed ! 
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Then drooped that lovely flower, 
Torn from its parent stem, 
Then fled, in evil hour, 
The light from out that gem. 


They laid her in the ground, 
And Ella was forgot— 
Dead was her father found 
In his deserted cot. 
* But Ruthvea—what of him ? 
He ran their story o'er, 
And, filling to the brim, 
He thought of it no more! 
Plower-Gatbering,. 
THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE 
BREAD. 

Among the persons who were in the habit of 
regularly frequenting the well known Café de 
Foy in the Palais Royal, about the year 1815, 
was a little old man, very carefully dressed, al- 
though his costume constituted a real anachron- 
ism. His head was enveloped in a warm Welch 
wig, with a long thick queue depending from it, 
which appeared when viewed from its hinder 
aspect, to resemble a full grown cabbage, with 
the stem still dangling from its circumference. 
His pantaloons were of black cloth, and were 
met midway down his stumpy legs by long Hes. 
sian boots, garnished with tassels, and bright as 
the surface of a polished mirror; a long green 
waistcoat fell downwards in folds so as to cover 
in part a round and well developed paunch; a 
loose and capacious coat, of a deep maroon co- 
Jour, decorated with large bright metal buttons, 
and forcibly reminding one of the era of the Re- 
public, incased the outer man; and a hat, bevel- 
led off into a sugar-loaf form, surmounted the 
wig, and completed the equipment. 

After all, however, this costume was nothing 
very extraordinary, or indeed very different from 
that of the hundreds of antiquated men who about 
this epoch were to be seen swarming forth in 
tine weather, like a host of innocent green frogs 
basking in the sun after a spring shower. The 
jittle old man in question visited the Café de Foy 
every morning precisely at one o’clock, called 
for a cup ef coffee with cream, and a roll of 
bread, which he always divided into the same 
number of circular slices. It was necessary, 
however, that this bread should be stale, and as 
they knew the peculiar fancy of the old gentle- 
man in this respect, aroll was carefully reserved 
from each day’s consumption, and put aside for 
his breakfast the following morning. From this 
practice the old gentleman became known among 
the different waiters by the sobriquet of “The 
man who always ate stale bread.” 














The old gentleman’s state of existence was so 
uniform, and his movements so regular, as to re. 
semble in no small degree those of an automaton, 
He entered the Café every moraing, without 
looking to the right or to the left, and proceeded 
directly forwards to a little round table, insulated 
and incommodious, and which for this reason 
was nearly always vacant. After being served 
with his breakfast, he invariably abstracted two 
out of the five pieces of sugar which figured be. 
side his cup, and conveyed them into the dexter 
pockets of his green waistcoat; he next proceed. 
ed to butter in succession each of the numerous 
morsels of bread, adding, if I mistake not, pre. 
cisely the same number of grains of salt to each, 
and then ate his breakfast, cautiously abstaining 
from looking at any of the journals or periodi. 
cals. 

Some of the ardent politicians who frequented 
the Café, expressed astonishment and contempt 
at this last habit, and regarded the little old man 
as avery Vandal, careless of the honor and in. 
terests of his country. The more judicious, and 
among them myself, were of a different opinion; 
we considered him, for precisely the same rea. 
sons, a very paragon of prudence and wisdom. 
Inattentive to both parties, ‘the man who always 
ate stale bread” pursued the quiet tenor of his 
way, without change. He never attempted to 
form any intimacies, or suffered any unnecessary 
expressions to escape from his lips; his break. 
fast was eaten in silence, and usually terminated 
with the finale of a march beaten with his fingers 
on the table; his next step consisted in pulling up 
the Hessian boots to their greatest altitude; after 
which he paid for his breakfast, gave the waiter a 
sous, and left the house without saluting the dame 
de comptoir. 

The worthy old gentleman’s habits and pecu. 
liarities excited so much attention among the cus. 
tomers and waiters at the coffee house, and his 
manners were so gentle and docile, that some of 
the younger people began to think he would 
prove an eligible butt for their pleasantries. A 
sub-lieutenant on half pay, and in want of cheap 
amusement, determined one day to forestall the 
old gentleman in his accustomed seat, and take 
possession of the table to which he was attached. 
The little man arrived, and without being dis. 
concerted, took his place on the opposite side. 

“There is no room here for two,” said the 
young fire eater, twirling his moustache. 

“I have used this table for months,” replied the 
old man, without moving, and in a deprecating 
tone of voice. 

The soldier could not resist the appeal, and 
retreated from the field. This occurrence en- 
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couraged one of the waiters to make a further 
trial of his equanimity; the little old man, un- 
willing, as I have said, to waste words, was in 
the habit of holding out his fore-finger to inti- 
mate the quantum su fficit of coffee and of cream. 
The waiter, pretending inadvertence, directed the 
stream of boiling coffee over the finger of the 
original, at the instant that he waved it forth asa 
signal to cease pouring. ‘The suflerer rose si- 
lently from his seat, and, with an alacrity for 
which no one gave him credit, brought the point 
of his stout Hessian boot in contact with the 
unprotected hip of the waiter, and sent the joker 
spinning across the floor of the apartment. 

The waiter was exiled from the coffee-room, 
asa punishment for the attack; the justice of 
the master condemned him to serve fora certain 
space in the laboratory, as the kitchen of a café 
restaurant is called. 

In the end, “the man who always ate stale 
bread,” triumphed over his tormentors, and gen- 
erally had the laughter on his own side; he did 
not, however, exhibit any appearance of triumph, 
and, after one or two additional attempts at mys- 
tification, finding him quite immovable, his en- 
emies left him to enjoy in peace his little table at 
the Caté de Foy. ° 

One day, towards the close of the year 1817, 
the old man qitted the Café without paying for 
his breakfast, but, as he made no observation in 
so doing, it was supposed that he had forgotten 
it, and would remember the next morning. The 
coffee-house keeper, however, reckoned without 
his host in this supposition, for the next day 
came, and the next, and the next, “the man who 
always ate stale bread” regularly pocketed his 
two lumps of sugar, beat his accustomed march, 
pulled up his Hessian boots, and did all that he 
had been accustomed to do, with the exception 
of paying his bill. 

This change in his usual practice continued 
fora week, at the end of which time the proprie- 
tor of the coffee-house, ignorant of the name or 
residence of his debtor, determined upon present- 
ing him with a bill; the more especially as the 
litle men gave no explanation of his conduct, or 
made any allusion to this remarkable change in 
his ancient habits. 

Dominic, the chief waiter of the establishment, 
had become attached to the old man, in conse. 
quence of the little trouble he gave, and his quiet 
and gentle demeanor. Dominic imagined, from 
the circumstance of his not diminishing the ex- 
pense of his breakfast, that the good man was 
merely laboring under some temporary embar- 
Tassment; so that, partly from calculation and 
partly from good feeling, Dominic determined to 





become responsible to the proprietor for the past 
and future breakfasts, not doubting that the em- 
barrassment would shorily cease, and that the 
little man would soon settle his arrears, and per- 
haps accompany the settlement with a gratuity 
for the accommodation. 

But Dominic was deceived in his calculation 
this time; ten months elapsed without any allusion 
to the matter or offer for payment. The coffee- 
house keeper and his waiters began to shrug 
their shoulders and make long faces at the risk 
poor Dominic was running. Dominic himself, 
exposed to these daily doubts, began to think 
that he had acted too liberally in becoming re- 
sponsible for a man whose debt seemed destined 
to go on accruing forever; when, one day, the 
old man, without any explanation, demanded his 
account, settled it in full, and, after a careful cal- 
culation, handed to the waiter, in addition, the 
sum of fifteen francs six sous, as his gratuity, at 
the rate of one sous a day for ten months, of 
which four contained each thirty-one days. 

Ifinterest alone had guided the conduct of the 
head waiter, it must be confessed that he had 
lamentably failed in the result; for in France the 
contributions to the waiters are all placed in one 
general cash box, and at the end of a certain pe. 
riod the proceeds are divided among all the ser- 
vants of the house, the master first he!ping him. 
self to the lion’s share; at this rate, therefore, 
Dominic’s recompense would probably amount 
toa solitary sixpence. Dominic knew this, but 
was satisfied with the reward of his own heart; 
he thanked the old man graciously for the pay- 
ment, placed the gratuity in the common recep. 
tacle, and transferred the other money to his own 
strong hold, for he had previously paid day by 
day the expense of the breakfast from his own 
pocket. 

The little man followed Dominic’s movements 
with his eyes, at the same time beating upon the 
table. a march, somewhat longer and a little more 
vehement than was his wont; but by no word or 
movement did he afford an indication of having 
understood the liberal conduct of the waiter in 
his behalf. 

About the close of the same year, that is to 
say, three or four months after the liquidation of 
this singular debt, the proprietor of the Café, 
who had realized a fortune, announced his inten- 
tion.of disposing of the establishment, and re- 
tiring from trade. 

Hearing this intention announced in the Café, 
the old gentleman made a sign to Dominic, who 
was in attendance, to approach, and began a con. 
versation. Dominic was as much surprised at 
this sudden fit of loquacity as though one of the 
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stucco figures on the ceiling had opened its 
mouth and asked foracupofcoffee. But Domi- 
nic was destined to be even more surprised at 
the nature of the conversation. 

‘“‘My friend,” said the little old gentleman to 
the head waiter, ‘you are a good fellow, and I 
wish you well.” 

Dominic bowed, and elevated his shoulders to 
that slight movement which may be interpreted 
ad libitum to mean “I’m much obliged,” or “It 
is of little consequence to me.” The old man 
took the former explanation, and continued— 

‘‘Dominic, I am sure you have been economi- 
cal; I know this, and much more of which I do 
not speak, because I am too well acquainted 
with the value of words to throw them away; I 
know you have saved money.” 

Dominic bounded back a step or two, and the 
action hardly needed to be interpreted. “He is 
about to ask me to lend him money,” thought the 
head waiter. 

The questioner appeared to divine the thoughts 
of the waiter; his visage was for an instant dis. 
torted with a grimace, of which the model may 
be seen in the figures of the middle ages which 
decorate the porch of some gothic church. 

‘“‘Dominic,” he continued, “I see that I am 
right, you have money in the funds: this is ex- 
cellent; and now reply to my question shortly 
and to the purpose. Do you think, from your 
own knowledge, that an intelligent man, desir- 
ous of improving his circumstances, would find 
this a favourable speculation in which to risk a 
capital so large as that demanded by your master 
for his business?” 

Dominic was pleased to have an opportunity of 
talking on a subject which entirely occupied his 
thoughts. “If,” said he, “the purchaser under- 
stood the business, so as to be able to attend to 
his own interests, and if he was not compelled 
to borrow the purchase money on extravagant 
terms, he would find the business a fortune.” 

‘‘Well, and why do you not purchase it ?” 

“Mercy, I! with what ?” 

“With your savings.” 

‘‘My savings! they do not altogether amount 
to ten thousand francs.” 

‘Ten thousand frances! 
been in service, Dominic ?” 

“J have carried the napkin for twtnty-three 
years. I am now thirty-nine.” 

“You are a good fellow, as I said; the man 
who could amass ten thousand francs by adding 
sous to sous would soon be worth a million at 
the head ofa house like this. Decidedly it must 
be so. Dominic, I know a person who could 
assist you with aloan; how much do you want?” 


How long have you 





“Nothing. I would not incur a debt of two 
hundred and twenty thousand frances ; the risk js 
too great, and the interest would probably ab. 
sorb all the profit.’ I would rather continue a 
waiter for a few years longer, and retire upona 
small annuity than run the risk of marching to 
prison in the shoes ofa bankrupt.” 

‘You speak sense, my friend, but leave the 
matter to me.” 

The old man then adjusted the folds of his 
boots, and departed without uttering another 
word. The next morning he came to the Café 
halfan hour earlier than was his custom. Domi. 
nic commenced arranging his table, but the old 
man arrested his arm, 

‘‘Where is the proprietor ?” said he. 

“In his cabinet,” said Dominic. 

“Conduct me to him.” 

Dominic moved forward to show the old man 
the way; his heart beat with violence, for, al. 
though he had passed the whole of the preceding 
day in trying to convince himself that the good 
man was weak in his intellect, and was trifling 
with him, still his perplexity returned when he 
beheld the air of assurance and determination 
with which “the man who ate stale bread” pro. 
ceeded about the business. When they were 
both arrived in the presence of the proprietor the 
old man commenced the conversation without 
further preamble. 

‘How much do you demand for your estab. 
lishment ?” said he. 

‘‘Before I reply to your inquiry,” said the pro. 
prietor, who suspected some mystification or 
scene of folly, “before I reply to your demand, 
and enter upon the affair with you, suffer me to 
ask whom I have the honor to address ?” 

“You are right. If two parties are about to 
enter into a contract, it is first of all necessary 
that they should know and have confidence in 
each other. I am the Baron Ragelet, ex-com. 
missary general of the armies of the empire.” 

“Baron Ragelet!” said the proprietor, bowing, 
“] know the name; | have seen it lately ip the 
newspapers.” 

“No doubt, in relation to an injunction obtain- 
ed by my indignant family to prevent me from 
wasting my fortune. They say that I am a fool, 
and that my liberality has its origin in imbecility. 
During ten months, while the inquiry was going 
on, my property was estreated, and I refused to 
touch the allowance offered me. Since then the 
inquiry has terminated in favor of my sanity; 
and, having again entered upon the administra 
tion of my property, I was enabled to refund to 
this excellent man the little sum he had the ge- 
erosity to disburse for me. What sum do you 
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demand for your establishment ?” 

“Two hundred and twenty thousand francs.” 

“Jt is not, perhaps, too dear; and you would 
probably have no objection to leave some of the 
purchase money on mortgage. But listen to me. 
The times are unsettled, and the most solid es- 
tablishments are at the mercy of revolutions, and 
two hundred thousand francs now are better than 
two hundred and twenty thousand in prospect. 
Here, then,” he continued, drawing an old port- 
folio from his pocket, ‘tare two hundred thousand 
francs in notes of the Bank of France. Ifthese 
satisfy you, the affair is finished. This is my 
way of transacting business, and in my time I 
have completed more important bargains in fewer 
words.” 

Dominic and his master both seemed stupified 
with surprise. The Baron appeared to enjoy 
their confusion, and rubbed his hands and re- 
peated the grimace to which we have already al- 
luded. 

“Tam willing to agree,” said the proprietor ; 
“but it is necessary that the matter should be 
arranged by a notary.” 

“Why so? Is not the sale executed in good 
form by the three parties present ?” 

“But with respect to the interest,” murmured 
Dominic in a smothered tone of voice, seizing the 
Baron’s coat, ‘‘it is necessary e 

“Bah !” replied the old man, ‘I do it to oblige 
afriend, and am no usurer. Give me your ac. 
knowledgment—I desire nothing else. But as 
Ihave no intention of making you a present of 
two hundred thousand frances, I will arrange it in 
such a manner that you shall not long remain my 
debtor.” 

Dominic fell from his elevation, and “the man 
who always ate stale bread” descended to the 
coffee room. While the buyer and seller were 
preparing themselves to register the transfer of 
the property, he swallowed tranquilly his cup of 
coffee, without forgetting the two pieces of sugar 
to be transferred to his pocket, beat a superb 
march on the table, drew up his boots and de- 
parted with his two friends to finish, by a dash 
ofthe pen, a transfer of the two hundred thou- 
sand francs. 

In a few days Dominic was installed in his new 
dignity. The little old man continued to take 
his customary breakfast, in his usual impassable 
manner, when one day, as he was leaving the 
toom, he deviated so far from his usual custom as 
0 approach Dominic, who was enthroned in the 
seat of honor, and addressed him with the fol- 
lowing words : 

“Dominic,” said he, ‘I think you have warm 
affections 2” 














“Perhaps,” said Dominic, fixing his eyes up- 
on the Baron, as though he would read his 
thoughts. 

“I see,” said the other, “‘tyou have them when 
the occasion demands it; you are right—I am 
pleased with the reservation. I find you have 
not lost your heart; marriage is the most im- 
portant affair of a man’s life. 
get married.” 

‘“T have already thought of it, sir,” said Domi- 
nic; ‘fa wife would be a great source of com- 
fort and economy. It would save the expense 
of a dame de comptoir.” 

“True,” said the Baron, ‘‘you have need of 
aid and council; youshallhavethem. Be ready 
at eight o’clock this evening ; I will call for you, 
and we will pay a visit together.” 

The appointed hour arrived, and with it the 
Baron. Dominic was ready, and accompanied 
Mons. Ragelet in a hackney coach to that quarter 
of decayed wealth, the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Here they stopped at the door of a house of mean 
appearance, and, having ascended several flights 
of stairs, entered a small apartment, where they 
found two ladies, who received them with mark. 
ed attention. 

‘‘Madame Dupré,” said the Baron to one of 
them, with an appearance of friendly familiarity, 
‘this is the worthy man of whom I have spoken, 
and in whose welfare I hope to interest you. Do. 
minic,” continued he, turning towards the coffee- 
house keeper, ‘this lady is the widow of a man 
who has rendered me many important services. 
She has promised to extend her favors to you, 
and will permit you to visit her at intervals.” 

While Mons. Ragelet was making these in. 
troductions in due form, the daughter of Madame 
Dupré, whose name was Rose, and who without 
being exactly beautiful, possessed the freshness 
and bloom of the flower whose name she bore, 
regarded Dominic attentively, and he in return 
bestowed upon her a large share of his attention. 
The result of this double investigation appeared 
favorable to both parties, for Dominic was well 
formed, and with good features, and his counte- 
nance reflected the goodness and gentleness of 
his heart. He had also taken care, at his first 
introduction, to set off his person to the best ad- 
vantage, believing the old adage, that, with the 
ladies, Ce n’est que premier pas qui coute. 

But the meanness of the apartment, and the 
simple and unexpensive dresses of the ladies 
somewhat disappointed Dominic. He was anx- 
ious, at the earliest possible moment, to return 
the Baron’s loan, and indeed thought from a hint 
the Baron had dropped, that it was his intention 
to introduce him to alady of property with some 
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sum towards the liquidation of his debt. But 
observing such obvious signs of want of wealth 
in the Duprés, he came to the conclusion that 
the Baron was now desirous of marrying him to 
a girl who had been under his protection, in re- 
turn for the favors which he had just bestowed. 
This thought occasioned Dominic great uneasi- 
ness; but, whatever the appearances might be, 
the conclusion was awrong one. The nextday, 
as the interview had been satisfactory between 
the young people, the Baron announced to Do. 
minic his plan in full. He stated the nature of 
the obligations conferred upon him by the elder 
Dupré, and his desire, as the family were left in 
adverse circumstances, to return the obligation, 
without alarming their delicacy; and this, he 
thought, he could best do by effecting a marriage 
between Dominic and the daughter of his friend. 

Dominic was satisfied with this explanation 
and arrangement; the young lady appeared truly 
amiable, and desirable as a partner for life; and 
before a week had elapsed Dominic made a for- 
mal offer of his hand and heart, and was accept- 
ed by the protegée of “the man who always ate 
stale bread.” 

The marriage was soon after solemnized, and 
the same day, after his customary breakfast the 
Baron beckoned to Dominic to approach. 

“You have done well,” said he; *tyou have 
married, without interested motives, a woman de. 
sirous and capable of rendering you happy. I 
told you that I should find the means to cancel 
the debt you owe me; it is the dowry of Rose. 
And here,” continued he, tearing the two hun. 
dred thousand franc bill in pieces, ‘‘I destroy the 
acknowledgment you gave for the money. Enjoy 
it, and be happy.” 

Dominic, full of gratitude, would have thrown 
himself at the Baron’s feet, but he was already 
out ofthe door. 

Dominic verified the prediction of the Baron 
and became a millionaire. He improved the 
establishment in the Palais Royal, and, having 
brought it to its present state of perfection, sold 
the pruperty for five hundred thousand francs.— 
He is now aretired citizen, residing in a noble 
hotel in the Rue St. Honoré, and member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, distinguished chiefly for 
the simply probity of his character. Neither he 
nor Rose has ever forgotten or hesitated to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to ‘the man who 
always ate stale bread.” 





Eight hundred persons, of both sexes, recent- 
ly took tea at the Crown and Amber Tavern, 
London, to celebrate one of the Temperance an- 
niversaries. 





[From the Louisville Journal j 
SEVENTEEN. 


I have a fair and gentle friend, 
Whose heart is pure, I ween, 

As ever was a maiden’s heart 
At joyous seventeen. 

She dwells among us like a star, 
That frum its bower of bliss 

Looks down, yet gathers not a stain 
From aught it sees in this. 


I do not mean that flattery 
Has never reached her ear : 
I only say its syren song 
Has no effect on her; 
For she is all simplicity, 
A creature softand mild— 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 
In heart a very child. 


And yet, within the misty depths 
Of her dark, dreamy eyes, 

A shadowy something, like deep thought, 
In tender sadness lies : 

For, though her glance still shines as bright 
As in her childish years, 

Its wildness and its lustre now 
Are softened down by tears— 


Tears that steal not from hidden springs 
Of sorrow and regret, 
For none but pure imaginings 
In her gentle breast have met; 
For every tear that gems her eye 
From her young bosom flows, 
Like dew-drops from a golden star, 
Or sweetness from a rose, 


For e’en in life’s delicious spring, 
We oft have memuries 
That throw around vur sunny hearts 
A transient cloud of sighs ; 
For a wondrous change within the heart 
At that sweet time is wrought, 
When on the heart is softly laid 
A spell of deeper thought. 


And she has reached that lovely time, 
The sweet poetick age, 

When to the eye each floweret’s leaf 
Seems like a glowing page ; 

For a beauty and a mystery 
About the heart is thrown, 

When childhood’s merry laughter yields 
To girlhood’s softer tone. 


I do not know if round her heart 
Love yet hath thrown his wing ; 
I rather think she’s like myself, 
An April-hearted thing ; 
I only know that she is fair, 
And loves me passing well ; 
But who this gentle maiden is, 
I feel not free to tell. 
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- {From the New-York Whig, May 5.] 
THE LADIES AND THE GREAT WESTERN. 

At an early hour on Saturday the fair portion 
ofour community, anxious to avail themselves 
of the polite invitation of Lieut. Hoskin, repair- 
ed to Pike slip in thousands. As the gallant 
commander had requested each gentleman to 
bring at least three ladies, some were generous 
enough to extend their service to a dozen; and 
when we reached the wharf with an American 
belle on either arm, we found more laughing lips 
and flashing eyes than it has been our lot to be- 
hold together for a long time. 

Upon the steps leading up the ship’s side, two 
handsomely dressed officers were stationed, to 
assist the ladies in getting on board; and first on 
the deck stood the chivalrous Captain ready to 
receive his fair visitors. He wore the naval frock 





readers the learned arguments of this learned 
lady ; for she too, with her companions, crowded 
to the tables and joined in a glass of wine to the 
captain. 

The number had now become so great, that it 
was resolved to admit the ladies and exclude the 
gentlemen. For this purpose Lieut. Hoskin left 
the vessel,and meeting the crowd upon the wharf, 
explained to them the stete of things on board, 
and put it to vote whether the ladies should enter 
alone, or wait their chance with the gentlemen ? 
It was decided that the ladies should go on board 
alone, at the usual entrance, and that their male 
friends should wait for them below the gangway 
at the bow of the ship. The ladies now rushed 
into the steamer by hundreds, and so great was 


| the crowd that one or two in the cabin fainted. 


Many retired after reaching the wharf, with. 


coat, and marine cap, and displayed a beautiful | | out going on board, on account of the multitude 
bouquet upon his breast. After some moments’ de. | assembled. The conduct of the commander and 


lay, we reached the deck. Over our heads floated | crew gave universal satisfaction. 


All was life 


the flags of the different nations, among which | and good humor, and we have never met more 


the banner of old England and the beloved stars | beautiful or more cheerful faces. 


and stripes waved most conspicuously. 


The deck of the Great Western was crowded | his polite officers and attentive crew. 


Long will our 
ladies remember the kind and obliging captain, 
If we are 


with the beauty and fashion of the city; and an! ever condemned to death, we shall petition Ve- 


excellent band, provided for the occasion, added | 


| 


nus to allow us to be smothered in just such a 


the charm of music to woman’s loveliness. With | crowd as filled the magnificent cabin of the 


some difficulty we made our way co the splendid Great Western on Saturday last. 


. | 
cabin, where the generous commander had pro- 


vided wines, cakes, fruits, confections, 
**And all the sweets that ladies love,” 
inthe greatest profusion. 


We shall beseech him | 


to give us a list of the articles, that we may pro- | 
vide just such another collection for our wedding | 


feast. 

Here too we found every corner occupied by a 
lady. From one recess beamed the dark eyes 
ofthe mischievous brunette; and from the op- 
posite bower, the blue orbs of some beautiful 
blond threw their mild loveliness upon the scene. 
At one moment, the wild and roguish laugh fell 
upon our ear; and, at the next, our eyes would 
restupon the smile that gives 

“To maids, an angel's true divinity.” 
And then—what then?—A blue? Yes; upon 
our right we observed a group listening atten- 
tively to the learned explanations of a lady past 
acertain age. She was lecturing upon the 
charming pannel paintings that decorate the 
cabin. Justas she had explained to her won. 
dering audience how remarkably the said pain- 
tings had been preserved for two thousand years, 
and how miraculously they had been discovered 
among the ruins of Herculaneum, we were inter- 
rupted by a gentleman proposing the health of 
Lieut, Hoskin. We cannot pause to give our 











PERS FLOWER VASE. _ 

Byron AnD Foscoto.—We had been wander- 
ing since daylight, says a traveller in Switzer. 
land in 1814, on the mountain between the Rawyl 
Pass and the Brunen, in search of chamois, with 
tolerable success. The chasseurs had descended 
to the lower Valais, with the carcases of a cou- 
ple slung over their shoulders; whilst, in the 
company ofan Italian, named Lorenzi, who had 
shared in the fatigues of the morning sport, we 
returned by a circuitous though more easy path, 
towards the town of Sion. The appearance of 
this person was wild and singularly eccentric. 
With the exception of a surprising facility of 
scrambling over rocks, he possessed no requisite 
quality for a hunter of the Alps, and apparently 
joined the party more for the purpose of visiting 
the untrod regions, whither the pursuit had led, 
than from a desire to participate in the sport.— 
His head was covered with a profusion of curling 
locks, and his eyes gleamed with a sparkling 
brilliancy so peculiar to the inhabitants of that 
southern clime. Sometimes, when the chasseurs 
were posted in a particular spot, stealthily watch. 
ing the movements of a grazing herd of chamois, 
he would burst forth, pointing angrily to the 
snow-capped mountain : 
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+———Hen provide Natura 
Quando dell’ Alpi schermo, 
Pose fra noi e la ‘Tedesca rabbia.’’* 
And away bounded the whistling chamois, amidst 
the execrations of the disappointed chasseurs. 
At other times, when the winding road in the 
Valais became visible, leading to his own balmy 
Italy, he would exclaim— 
“Tu chi vai in Pindo, 
Ivi pende la mia cetra ad un cipresso, 
Salutila in mio nome e dila poi, 
Ch’'io son deglionni e dalla fortuna oppresso.’’t 
We had accidentally met at the table d’héte of 
Sion, and found him particularly well versed in 
the legendary lore of the Valais. The monks of 
Tourbillon and Valeria were his constant theme; 
and being an inveterate priest-hater, he never 
lost an opportunity to relate an anecdote illustra. 
tive of their unblushing career of gluttony, drunk. 
enness, and debauchery. We were taking our 
way slowly down the pass, when, on approach. 
ing the western fall of the Lieve, our attention 
was directed to a person seated on a fragment of 
rock, gazing intensely on the foaming cataract. 
It was Byron. Aware of his invincible dislike 
to be made an object of curiosity, we intimated 
to our companion the propriety of passing with. 
out taking any notice; but no sooner had he be. 
come cognizant of the name of the celebrated in- 
dividual before him, than throwing away his rifle, 
he rushed up the path leading to the fall, abrupt- 
ly presenting himself before Byron, who at first 
appeared by no means to relish the intrusion of 
aseeming madman. He took off his cap, and 
bowing with reverence, said respectfully, but 
firmly, ‘‘Vengo nel nome della patria, per ren- 
der omaggio al poeta del secolo ;”t then advanc. 
ing astep, and placing his hand on his breast, 
he added with dignity, ‘Son Foscolo."§ The 
countenance of Byron instantly relaxed, and, 
rising, he made a warm acknowledgment for the 
impromptu compliment. No entreaty could in- 
duce Foscolo to replace his cap on his flowing 
locks, and during the brief interview the two 
poets remained uncovered. They never met 
again. 
Mysterious Incipent.—Vevia, in Switzerland, 
has been the scene of more than one romance. 
Many years since, a carriage stopped at the 


*“Nature provided well, when she placed the de- 
fence of the Alps between us and German rapacity.”’ 

t“Thou who goest to Pindus, where my harp 
hangs on a cypress, salute her in my name, and tell 
her, that I am oppressed by men and by fortune.” 

t **I come in the name of my country to render 
ho-nage to the poet of the age.’’ 

$“I am Foscolo,”’ 





door of the principal inn; two persous aligited 
from it. The lady was of surpassing loveliness, 
her auburn hair was parted over a forehead of 
dazzling purity; her features were cast in the 
most perfect mould, and her countenance beam. 
ed with a beauty rendered more seductive by the 
deep expression of the melancholy depicted on 
it. Her fragile frame indicated a delicate state 
of health, little calculated to withstand the chil. 
ling blast of the merciless ‘‘bise”—so prevalent 
in that district. Her male companion appeared 
verging towards the term of middle life. Haugh. 
ty in manner, and evidently accustomed to com. 
mand, his imperious tone was borne out by the 
manifest impress of intellectual superiority.— 
Here and there, care, or study, had faintly traced 
an incipient wrinkle, that time, perhaps, would 
have spared to his otherwise well-preserved per. 
son. His whole thought seemed centered in the 
beautiful being who clung to him for support, 
watching her every movement, and eager in the 
anticipation of each fancied wanty for existence 
seemed to be valued only inasmuch as it enabled 
him to soothe her feelings and conduce to her 
enjoyment. They were English,—the servants 
were foreigners,—and none knew from whence 
the mysterious strangers came, or whither they 
were going. After some days, a chateau in the 
neighborhood was engaged, and rendered as fit 
as circumstances would admit for the reception 
ofaninvalid. The melancholy of the lady daily 
increased, her frame rapidly emaciated, and the 
hectic flush, denoting too fatally approaching dis. 
solution, imparted to her transparent complex. 
ion that dazzling brilliancy which lights up the 
countenance during the last lingering moments 
of existence. Night and day her companion was 
ever near her couch; no hand, save his, offered 
the soothing draught; no other voice was by her 
either heard or heeded. She died. He alone 
witnessed her death, and closed those eyes that 
to the last regarded him with immutable affec- 
tion. Inthe middle of the night a boat was pul- 
led close to the shore of the lake near the little 
port of Vevia, awaiting its destined freight— 
Presently an indistinct mass of persons slowly 
approached, guided by the uncertain light of a 
lamp, and bearing a coffin enveloped in its sable 
pall. It was placed on board,—the bearers witl- 
drew,—and the boat was unmoored. On reachi- 
ing the middle of the lake the funeral bark stop- 
ped,—the boatmen assisted to poise the coffinun 
the low prow,—and when it was nicely balanced, 
the hand of the stranger committed the body of 
his sister—the victim of incestuous passion—to 
the silent deep. 
“Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
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The dark wave rippled to the bank. 
* * * * * * 


And all its hidden secrets sleep, 

Known but to genii of the deep; 

Which, trembling in their coral caves, 

They dare not whisper to the waves.” 
This wild tale is supposed to have originated 
the conception of Manfred and Astarte. The 
stranger was an English peer, whose name, for 
obvious reasons, we refrain from publishing. 

PERSIAN POETRY. 

The Rose has been favored with a specimen 
of Persian Poetry, written a few months since 
in Bengal with Indian ink and an Indian reed, 
and transmitted in a letter to Charleston. It is 
butasingle stanza, and is accompanied by the 
following translation. ‘The spirit and imagery 
ofthe passage are truly Persian :— 








‘The nightingale which peeps into the Rose becomes 
intoxicated ; 
“The thread of control falls out of its claw.” 

In lieu of the original Persian, of which there 
isno type to be procured in Charleston, the fol- 
lowing poetical attempt to array the thought in 
an English dress, may attract the eye of some 
reader : 

As the nightingale sips of the bright luscious rose, 
In an instant with eestacy’s rapture he glows ; 
Hissenses in wildest delirium roll, 

And down from his grasp drop the reins of control. 





The Curf-Seat Shave, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 











The Musical Review, and Record of Musical 
Science, Literature, and Intelligence. Conduc- 
ted by an Association ofGentlemen. Published 
every Wednesday, in NewYork, at No. 1 Frank. 
lin Square, at $2 per annum. 

The following are the Coutents of Vol. 1, No. 
1:—1, Address—Object and Plan of the Work. 
2. Essays on the Advancement of Musical Edu- 
cation, Number 1. 3. Doctrines respecting the 
Scale, Part I. 4. Anecdote of Francesca Cuz- 
zoni Sandoni. 5. Reviews—*There’s rest in 
Heaven”; “Variations Brilliantes,” and ‘Fan- 
taisie.” 6. The Opera—Siege of Rochelle. 7. 
Another Italian Opera Company on their way to 
this City. 8. Musical Intelligence—Societies, 
Concerts and Oratorios, in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Troy, Philadelphia, Boston, Bangor, Me., 
Providence, R. 1., New London, Ct., Baltimore, 
Charleston, So. Ca., New Orleans, Mobile, Cin- 
tinnati, &c. 9. Foreign Summary. 10. A Card 
tothe Public. 

There is evidently a musical awakening in our 
sountry, and this work is one of the evidences. 











Under the head of Musical Intelligence, is given 
a glance at the state of the science in various 
cities of the Union. Among themis the follow- 
ing paragraph on our own :— 

“Charleston, So. Ca.—Concerning the state of 
music in this city we know but little. We saw 
some time since in the Charleston Courier, an 
article approving highly of the objects contem- 
plated by the formation of a musical association, 
called the “Harmonic Society.” We should 
like to hear something more about this institu. 
tion, as well as the state of music in Charleston 
and its vicinity.” ; 

Who will have the heart to answer this call ? 
Our musical thermometer is at zero. When will 
the sun arise on our Memmon and awaken its 
melodies? May the circulation of the Musical 
Review give us an impulse. 


Etiquette for Ladies; with Hints on Female 
Beauty. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blan. 
chard. 

There are many common sense matters in this 
work well discussed. Itis a good gift for young 
ladies. The following is a specimen :— 

‘‘Advocate as I am for a fine complexion, you 
must perceive, that it is for the real, and not the 
spurious. The foundation of my argument, the 
skin’s power of expression, would be entirely 
lost, were I to tolerate that fictitious, that dead 
beauty, which is composed of white paints and 
enamelling. In the first place, asall app!ications 
of this kind are as a mask on the skin, they can 
never, but at adistant glance, impose for a mo- 
ment on a discerning eye. But why should I 
say a discerning eye? Noeye thatis of the com. 
monest apprehension can look on a face be- 
daubed with white paint, pearl-powder, or ena- 
mel, and be deceived for a minute into a belief 
that so inanimate a “whited wall” is the human 
skin. No flush of pleasure, no shudder of pain, 
no thrilling of hope, can be descried beneath the 
encrusted mould: all that passes within is con- 
cealed behind the mummy surface. Perhaps the 
painted creature may be admired by an artist as 
a well-executed picture ; but no man will serious- 
ly consider her as a handsome woman.” 


For sale at Mr. Babcock’s. 


North American Review for April.—An at- 
tractive number; containing an abundance of 
political history, elegant criticism, profound 
science, interesting biography, scriptural phi- 
lology, and miscellaneous notices, to gratify 
every taste, and present a solid and agreeable 
repast to every class of minds. 
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LSA & SUTBM BASHBV. 


What’s in a name ?—In a book of accounts 
found in the premises ofa bankrupt small-dealer 
in a city of the west of England, were found the 
following names of customers to whom credit 
had been given—*Woman on the Key; Jew 
Woman; Coal Woman; Old Coal Woman; Fat 
Coal Woman; Market Woman; Pale Woman ; 
A Man; Old Woman; Littel Milk Girl; Candle 
Man ; Stable Man; Coachman; Big Woman; 
Lame Woman; Quiet Woman; Egg Man; Lit. 
tel Black Girl; Old Watchman; Shoemaker; 
Littel Shoemaker; Short Shoemaker ; Old Shoe. 
maker; Littel Girl; Jew Man; Mrs. in the 
Cart; Old Irish Woman; Woman in Corn. 
street; A Lad; Maninthe Country; Long Sal; 
Woman with long Sal; Mrs. Irish Woman; Mrs. 
Feather Bonnet; Blue Bonnet; Green Bonnet; 
Green Coat; Blue Britches; Big Britches; The 
Woman thet was married; The Woman that 
told me of the man.” 

Birth, Parentage and Education of a Book.— 
The following twenty-five occupations are en- 
gaged in the production of a single book—“The 
author, the rag-merchant, the paper-maker, the 
stationer, the quill-dresser, the ink-maker, the 
type-founder, the press-maker, the roller-maker, 
the chase-maker, the pressman, the compositor, 
the reader, the folder, the gatherer, the stitcher, 
the twine. maker, the thread-merchant, the leath. 
er-seller, the binder, the coppersmith, the de- 
signer, the engraver, the copper-plate printer, 
and the bookseller. 

Origin of Slander.—Mother Jasper told me, 
that she heard Greatwood’s wife say, that John 
Hardstone’s aunt mentioned to her, that Mrs. 
Trusty was present when the widow Parkman 
said, Captain Hartwell’s cousin thought Ensign 
Doolittle’s sister believed, that old Miss Oxly 
reckoned, that Sam Trifle’s betcer half had told 
Mrs. Spaulding, that she heard John Brimmer’s 
woman say, that her mother told her that she 
heard her grandfather say—that Mrs. Garden 
had two husbands!” 

Attwo different periods, says atraveller in 
Turkey, I have surprised females without their 
veils; in both instances they were very young, 
and they both did the same thing, which was to 
make faces at me. I believe they acted in that 
manner from a feeling that their beauty should 
not be exposed to Christian eyes, and, therefore, 
that it was their duty to distort their countenan- 
ces, as the only means of obviating the bad ef. 
fects of so untoward an event as having been 
taken unawares without their veils. 

In a review ofthe Exhibition at the British In- 
stitution, contained in the London Atlas, occur 
the following notices of the works of two of our 
countrymen :—“The most lovely face in this 
room is that cf ‘Beatrice, 483, by T. Sully, bright 
and spiritual.’ *No. 400, J. Doughty; a Silver 
Cascade in the mountains of New Hampshire, 
North America,’ is a beautiful picture and will 
be admired by those who look at scenery as the 
artist does, with the eyes of a poet.” 








At the close of the last century, an earl and 
his two brothers were as distinguished in the 
reign of frivolity and uproar in England, as the 
Marquess of Waterford bas been in the present 
age. The nicknames of these three patrician 
blackguards were Newgate, Hellgate, and Crip. 
plegate, and they had a sister worthy of them, to 
whom George IV. when Prince of Wales, gave 
the cognomen of Billingsgate. 

Dr. Rush was perhaps one of the most untir. 
ing students that ever lived. ‘I'wo young phy. 
sicians were conversing in his presence once, 
ana one of them said, ‘When I finished my stu. 
dies”—**When you finished your studies!” said 
the doctor abrupily, “Why, you must be a happy 
man to have finished so young. I do not expect 
to finish mine while I live.” 

A young widow recently saved the life ofa 
gentleman of large property, who had been pre. 
cipitated in a skiff over the falls of the Licking 
River; and out of gratitude he married her the 
following day at Baltimore. The parties had 
never seen each other until the rescue was ef. 
fected by the heroism of the lady, who risked her 
life, and acquired a husband and a fortune at the 
same moment. 

Sir William Molesworth’s speech on the Cana. 
da question was actually received in Cornwall 
in a printed form, with all the anticipated “hear, 
hear,” and “great laughter,” ‘‘cheers,” and other 
parliamentary expressions, more than three hours 
before it was spoken in the House of Cé%nmons, 

In the newspapers of South America, the ad. 
vertisements form the most interesting and cu. 
rious part. Ifan honest citizen forgets to accept 
an invitation, or neglect to visit his friends, he is 
sure to see his negligence reproved in the Pue. 
blo or the Sol; or if one, who has borrowed a 
book forgets to return it, his memory will receive 
a filiip by seeing the subject noticed in the Diario, 
with hints tha: ifthe book is not quickly return. 
ed the name will be published. 

A distinguished machine-making house in 
New England, has just received a liberal order 
trom a large paper manufacturer near Manches. 
ter, for several paper making machines of Ameri- 
can construction. 

It is related of Craggs, a contemporary of 
Pope and Addison, who began life as a footman, 
and afterwards became Secretary of State, that 
in the days of his opulence he once handed some 
ladies into their carriage, and then from the 
mere force of habit got up behind it himself. 

The celebrated John Wilkes, who was prover- 
bially ugly, used to say, that it took him just half 
an hour to talk away his face. ' 

As Mr. Clayton’s balloon was lately inflating 
in Louisville, Ky, the gas suddenly took fire and 
exploded. In the midst of the tremendous con- 
fusion which followed among the spectators, 2 
little boy, a genuine Kentuckian, three or four 
years old, was observed standing with tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, but with a brick firmly 
clenched in his hand, ready to fight with the un- 
known enemy whatever it might be. 








| To Correspondents.—Inklings, §c., received: 


